
On the Bill to enable the President to take tempo- 
rary military possession of Yucatan, 

I Mr. CASS addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: Before I proceed to the direct 
eonsideration of the subject before the Senate, L 
beg leave to recall a remark made by the honor- 
able Senator from Connecticut in the discussion of 
yesterday.and to correct an errorinto which I think 

- he has fallen. In deprecating the prompt action of 
Congress in this matter, the honorable Senator 
justified our delay by the dela)' of the Executive; 
and I thought with an appearance of harshness, 
if not of severity. He said the subject had been 
before the President for some weeks, perhaps for 
some months, without any decision : and he seemed 

°to draw the cbnclusion, that we might now require 

'an equal time to determine upon our legislative 
coprse. There is an essential difference, however, 
between the action of the Executive and of the 
legislative departments upon this subject. I believe 

tit is about two months since the melancholy state 
of things in Yucatan was first made known to this 
Government, and its interposition implored. It 
was a new question, involving very serious consid- 
erations. We all feel this; for they are pressed 
upon us more and more at every step of our pro- 
gress. However urgent were the claims of human- 
ity, the necessary information for*discreet action 
was not in the possession of the Executive. The 

. commissioner of Yucatan had indeed made his rep- 
resentation; but it required to be fortified by less 
partial information — by the reports and opinions 
of- our own officers, who were acting hpon the 
coasts of that country, and who were acquainted 
with its present condition, an4 the causes that led 
to it. Well, sir, it took time to procure these facts 
through this channel, and, as aoon as they were 
procured, the President determined upon his coui'se, 
and transmitted the message now under delibera- 
tion. .Certainly gentlemen do not desire the same 
time to discuss such a question as this, as was 
necessarily consumed in the collection of informa- 
tion. The great points of the ease are before us, 
and the application now comen; not merely from 
the Yucatese commissioner, but lirom the legislative 
department of the Government in a solemn decree, 
mi from the Executive of the country. It is a- 
case of overwhelming, overpowering, necessity. 
While we are deliberating, the sad. action is going 
on; and however prompt we may now be, we may 

. not be prompt enough for the circumstances. The 

' fate of tht country may be decided before we can 
send any relief. At any rate, let us redeem our- 
selves from the reproach of indifference or unneces- 



ai>xy delay. This is one of those great cases for 
human action, where to do well is to do promptly, 
and where too much caution will bhow that we 
are unequal to the position in which we find our- 
selves^piaced. 

I need not recall the condition of Yucaian. The 
message itself, with the accompanying documents, 
the information which daily reaches us through the 
public journals, and the discussion here, have put 
us in possession of the true state of things in that 
unhappy country. It is divided between the two 
races of Spanish and of aboriginal descent, and the 
Indians have obtained the superiority — have de- 
scended from the high country upon the low, and 
are driving the while race before them to death or 
to the ocean. It is a war, if that can be called a 
war, wheie the fighting seems to be all upon one 
side, of destruction and extermination. Not figu- 
ratively, because here and there a man is killed or 
a plantation laid waste, but literally, rigidly; for 
nothing is spared, neither man nor his works, and 
fire and the sword accompany the Indian army, 
and do their work without pity as without remorse. 
Aid, under such circumstances, is a duty of hu- 
manity, which no one in this country calls in ques- 
tion. But, owing to the peculiar features of our 
own Constitution, many doubt whether this Gov- 
ernment has the power to . grant it; Though I 
believe, sir, we may clearly interpose in such an 
extreme caie of national suffering, as was done 
many years since for Caracc&s; yet, as this ques- 
tion does not lie in rav way, I shall not turn aside 
to seek it. All may liold the clainis of Humanity 
to be a strong inducement for action, when con- 
joined with other motives for legislative interposi- 
tion, which render our action eq^iially constitutional 
and expedient. This question mtimately connects 
itself with the -prosperity and (I had almost said) 
the safety of our country. We have reached one 
of those epochs in the progress of nations to whiih 
the historian looks back with interest, and whence 
he traces much of the good -or evil they encounter 
in their cs^ieer — one of those epochs which impress 
themselves upon the character of a country, and 
when vigorous counsels are equally dictated by 
justice and by wisdom, while timid and irresolute 
rheasures are'sure to be followed by political weak- 
ness and by the contempt of the world. 

The principle advanced by Mr. Monroe, many 
years smce, in two of his messages to Congress, 
which denounced any future attempt of the Eu- 
ropean Powers to establish new colonies in this 
country, has been brought into this discus8ion,and, 
in fact, necessarily connects itself with it. This 
principle has been reasserted by the present Exec- 



utive, uptothe same general considerations which 
inrluencedihe action of hia predecessor. It was a 
wise measure, fully justified by received principles 
of the law of nations and by the actunl circum- 
stances of our country. The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Niles] considers the reiter- 
ation of the principle by the present Executive, 
and perhaps Us original annunciation by Mr. Mon- 
roe, as the claim of a right to regulate all the affairs 
oif this continent, so far as respects Europeans. 
Bat this, sir, is an entire misconception of the 
whole subject. It has, however, prfivailed some- 
whatextensively, both here and elsewhere, though 
it seems to me that the slightest consideration of 
the messages referred to would have corrected, or 
rather pievented, this flagrant ' error. Neither of 
these Presidents, the past nor the present, assumed 
to interfere with any existing rights of other na- 
tions upon this continent. Neither of them called 
in question their right to hold and improve the 
colonies they possessed, at their own pleasure. 
Such an assumption would have been equally ob- 
trusive and ineffectual; and how the opinion could 
have prevailed that has been advanced, no one can 
tell; lor, in the documents themselves, the true 
doctrine is cautiously guarded, and existing rights 
considered as unassailable. The object which 
these statesmen had in view was to prevent the 
recolonization of any portion of this hemisphere; 
to announce to the world, that when any of the 
colonies planted upon it escaped from European 
thraldom, they thould not be again subjected to 
that comparatively humiliating condition. The 
Spanish colonies had shaken off the yoke of Spain, 
and had asserted their independence. The struggle 
bad been going on some time, and it was apparent 
to all the world, except to the world of Spanish 
obstinacy, that, if not prevented by external force, 
it would terminate, as it has terminated, in their 
admission into the great family of nations. It was 
obvious that European complications might arise, 
in consequence of the necessities of Spain, and of 
her recklessness in pushing the contest, which 
might affect the fate of these countries. French or 
English assistance might be asked for,*and rights 
conveyed which would induce these Powers to 
take part in the struggle, with a view to take part 
in the spoils that might result from it. This was 
the evil foreseen, and the declaration of this coun- 
try was one of the remedies to avert it. On this, 
aS upon many other occasions, we halted in oiir 
course, and aid not come tip to our own work. 
Such declarations as those referred to, when made 
hy the head of a European nation, are made au- 
thoritatively, because he who pronounces them has 
the power to enforce- them. They become settled 
maxims of policy, and other nations are aware 
that they cannot be interfered with, except at the 
hazard of war. But it is far different here. Great 

firinciples of conduct depend essentially upon pub- 
ic sentiment, and can only be enforced by the ac- 
tion of Congress. Public sentiment in this country 
hasi I believe, with unusual unanimity, approved 
this principle; but Congress has never, by action 
or declaration, given it the sanction of its authority. 
It has rested, therefore, barren among our archives, 
only to bear fruit when the legislature of the coun- 
try adopts it as its own. My honorable friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Allen,] with that sagacity and 
energy which mark his polikcal course, seeing this 



state of things, and foreseeing its consequences, 
endeavored some two years since to draw the at- 
tention of Congress to this subject, and to procure 
its authoritative action. But he failed — not,hov/- 
ever, from the want of those exertions which ought 
to have insured success; and we have come down 
to the present day with this great principle. — ree- 
ommended, indeed, but not asserted, by the only 
body which has the power to give effect to the 
assertion. 

Mr. President, a few brief reflections will, I think) 
satisfy us that this measure is as just as it is im- 

Eortant; and now, when we must discard or em- 
race it, it is oiirduty to examine the considerations 
which are connected with it. That law which 
regulates the intercommunication of nalions,f«s not 
rigid and stationary. It rests, indeed, upon cer- 
tain fundamental principles of right and wrong; 
but many of its principles change with the changes 
of nations, and accommodate themselves to the 
progress of society and to the existing opinions of 
mankind. Illustrations of this principle are famil- 
iar to every, reader of modern history. They are 
to be found in the questions which have been agi- 
tated about the Baltic; the Black sea; the right of 
Ehgland, claimed and exercised at one time, to 
control the navigation of what she called her mr- 
row seas; about the equally absurd claim of Spain, 
which she actually enfoice'd for many years, to 
prevent the vessels of other nations from sailing 
within the neighborhood of her American colonies; 
and about the right of the Pope to partition the new, 
continent among the Powers of the old. I have 
not had time to advert to the historical authorities, 
but I am strongly impressed with the conviction, 
that when the Portuguese Government had been 
transferred to Brazil, and the permanent condition 
of the two countries became the subject of consid- 
eratioVi in Europe, it was contended, and, I believe, 
admitted, that the two nfttions must be eventually 
separated, if the government remained in Brazil, 
as the principle could not be admitted that Euro- 
pean nations i^jight become the colonial establish- 
ments of the American Powers. This was assuifted 
as a kind of family law belonging to the nations of 
that hemisphere, necessarily arising out of their 
condition. 

When this continent was first settled, its true 
destiny seems never to have occurred even to the 
most sagacious statesman. The colonial establish- 
ments were formed and settled for tlie purpose of 
commerce and profit, and were held only for the 
benefit of the metropolitan governments. The 
memory of this condition of things survives in the 
word planlations, yet retained as the name of one 
of oiir States, and indicating the object of its early 
establishment; and, in the term general court, the 
appellation of the legislature of several members of 
the Confederacy, identijcal with the name of the 
directing power of large -corporations in England 
— such as the East India Company and the Hud- 
son's Bay Company — and. which belonged to the 
corporations whose powers were transferred to 
New England, but without the slightest apparent 
conception of the true consequences that were to 
follow. This utilitarian principle is manifest in 
the whole course of English legislation, ant* if Ex- 
ecutive administration, respecting these States, then 
colonies of that country. Why, sir, it has been 
said — ratf ler I suppose m illus'ratron and reproach, 



than as a literal fact, but still true enough to a great 
extent — that even a horse-shoe nail could not, by 
law, be made in America, but must be manufac- 
tured in England. Every war in Europe was a war 
upon this continent. Governments, comparatively 
imbecile, like those of Spain and Portugal, and in 
the last stas;e3 of political decrepitude, owned and 
controlled half the world. Magnificent regions, 
destined by God to be inhabited by millions of hu- 
man beings, penetrated by gre&t arteries, divided by 
lofty mountains, where were emboweled the riches 
of the earth — prairies and pampas, and forests, as 
boundless iA extent as they might be rendered fer- 
tile in their productions — all these gifts of nature 
to man were locked up, rendered useless by the 
wretched policy or the little miserable intrigues of 
the courts of iwadrid and of Lisbon. 

Such was the condition of this continent, when 
we came upon .the scene of political action as one 
of tlie independent Powers of the world. New in- 
terests then arose, and a new party to assert and 
protect them. With the change in our situation, 
came changes in our rights and duties. It was ob- 
vious that tnany old things mmt pass aioay. The firist 
link in the cham of servile connection between Eu- 
rope and America was broken. When the whole 
connection should be dissolved, became thence- 
forth only a question of time. For a while, how- 
ever, we had too much to do with the present, to 
take any accurate survey of the future. Emerging 
from a terrible war, cur first object was to repair 
its ravages, and recover from its material effects. 
We had then to consolidate our Government, and 
to accommodate our institutions. State and general, 
to the new circumstances of our position; and 
while we were doling this, that tremendous storm 
arose in Europe, which swept over the Old World, 
and, diiring its progress, involved all the nations 
of the earth, directly or .indirectly, either in its op- 
eration or its effects. Until this passed away, the 
Government of the United States had no opportu- 
nity to investigate and assert the new principles 
arising out of their independence and their connec- 
tion with the other communities of the American 
continent. But the revolutiort of the Spanish col- 
onies gave them this opportunity; and their in- 
creased power gave to the Executive — if it did not 
give to Congress — the confidence necessary for de- 
cisive action. There was an American interest 
upon this hemisphere, separate .from the European 
interest. The Powers inhabiting it, besides their 
more general relation with the nations of the earth, 
had a policy nxore peculiiirly their own. The qucs- 
tionu leading to war in Europe >vere almost as end- 
less as many of them were futile. They were wars 
of succession, of interest, of aggrandizement, of 
' resentment, and of almost every other passion 
which sways the human breast. Minions and fa- 
vorites and mistresses acted upon imbecile sover- 
eigns and corrupt cabinets, and the peace of the 
world was sacrificed to the most despicable mo- 
tives. It would really appear in some of the wars 
of modern times aa though power were some- 
times placed in unworthy hands, to show how 
far human forbearance can be carried, and the dig- 
nity of human nature degraded. We desired to 
live out of the sphere of such operations, and we 
could not do so if they were brought info close 
contact with us. Political propagandism has no 
place in our policy- We prefer our own, form of 



government', from a conviction that it is best cal- 
culated to promote our happiness;' and we rejoice 
when other nations are willing and prepared to 
adopt it, from an equal conviction that it will pro- 
mote theirs. But with a determination to judge for 
ourselves, we leave to them the same rigiit. Cer- 
tainly it is interesting to us that the States of this 
continent should be republican as well as independ- 
ent. We can as.<iimilate more readily with them, 
and we believe their condition will oe safer and 
more permanent, ^ut whatever form of govern- 
ment they might choose to adopt, it was for their 
interest and, ours that- they should advance in all 
the elements of improvement, moral and material; 
that their powers should be developed, and their 
own industry opened to the world, and that of the 
world to them. Connected with the uncertain and 
ever-changing fate of European sovereigns, their 
condition would not only be precarious, continu- 
ally exposed to war, but the sources of their pros- 

Kerity would he locked up, as the miser locks up 
is treasures, which he will neither use himself nor 
suffer to be used by others. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has put to us the 'arg'wnien- 
tum 0(1 hominem, and has said that we are inconsist- 
ent in our principles, because we do not interfere 
with France ana England in their operations in 
the La Plata. Certainly the war which has been 
waging there is one of the most unjust in modern 
times; but still it is an open, pablic-a vowed war — 
not, it is said, for the purposes of aggrandizement, 
but with the professed view to terminate the hos- 
tilities which had long been going on between the 
independent States on that river. The honorable 
gentleman, as I before said, has misconceived the 
nature of tlie principle. We do not deny the right 
of the Powers of Europe to go to war with the 
American Statesj when they have cause to do so; 
and of this they must judge for themselves. When 
these wars, however, are undertaken for the pur- 
pose of recolonizing any portion of this continent, 
or when that consequence is obviously to flow 
from them, then will come the time to test the true 
principles of our action. 

Beside these considerations, arising out of the 
material and intellectual progress of the American 
States, there was another more immediately affect- 
ing us, and which v. e could not neglect. One of 
these States, and the most important among them, 
was coterminous with us along the whole extent of 
our southern frontier. Any convulsion, internal or 
external, affecting her, could not fail to engage our 
attention, as it could npt fail to affect our interest. 
Continually, attached to a European sovereignty, 
she would be continually exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes which such a state of things must necessarily 
brino; with it; and war upon the ocean and the land 
would expose our borders to ever-renev/ingdangers. 
And'she, tooi is intimately connected by position 
and characvcr with the Stales south of he/, and 
their dangers would be hers, 

Bu_t it is objected, that this principle is at war 
with 'the salutary rule of non-intervention laid down 
by IVIr. Jefferson, and now regarded as one of the 
received maxims of our polity. Sir, this is not so. 
These declarations on the subject of European re- 
colonization are not for the purpose of interfering 
with other Powers, but to prevent other Powera 
from interfering with us. No man will carry this 
doctrince of non-intervention so far as to say that 
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it prohibits ua fi\m preventing the action, united or 
single, of other nations, who seek the adoption of 
measures affecting our interest and safety. If a 
league were forming among the great Powers of 
Europe, which, under whatever pretence, was seek- 
ing the establishment of a principle which would 
give to England the control of the commerce of the 
world, must we sit still and calmly await its con- 
summation, because, if we do not, we shall inter' 
fere in the affairs of other nations.'^and then, when 
th« time of trial comes, be compelled to resist by 
arms, when a "firm interposition and declaration of 
our resolution during the progress of theidiplomatic 
measures might have thwarted the objects of am- 
bition, disguised under the (jretence of philanthro- 

Ey ? Thus to interfere is no improper intervention, 
ut a high dictate of duty, demanded by the true 
principlea of public safety. 

We desire no union of the American States; no 
league to involve us in their difficulties, or they in 
ours; no Panama mission to open a grand negotia- 
tion, and to open likewise a career of cotnplicated 
diplomatic^relations, as difficult to define in their 
prmciples tis to control in their practical operations. 
We desire the most perfect independence for all of 
them, and the most amicable relations among them- 
selves and with us. But we are determined, so far 
as depends on us, that no European family princi- 
ples shall come to find an abiding place upon this 
continent, and to involve' in wars, that do not in- 
terest them, the various States which occupy it. 

And, thanks to this " wretched," and " misera- 
ble," and "unjust," and "rash and preeifHtate 
war," our voice will now be heard and heeded 
through the world. Yes, sir, that war, thus char- 
acterized, has shed a flood of glory upon this coun- 
try which will irradiate its history for generations 
yet to come. Its costt its cost! is daily dinned 
into our ears, as though there were nothmg to be) 
regarded but money in the conduct and character 
of nations. It has cost much money — I do not 
deny it; though I believe it has been prosecuted 
with as much economy as is practicable in such 
distant and extensive operations. I regret the cost, 
as I regret the necessity.of the war which led to it. 
But should we never get one foot of territory from 
Mexico as an indemnity — and appearances seem 
now to indica"te tha<»infatuated qouncils may pre- 
vail in that unhappy country, and that we may 
be compelled to hold on to the whole — but if we 
should. never get one foot, as an American citizen, 
loving my country, and having cause to love her, 
I would not sell my share of the glory we have 
acquired for many times my share of the expense 
it has cost. It is not mere glory which this war 
has brought u9, though that is one of the essential 
elements of natipnaf power; but it is character, and 
distinction, and position, and beyond these strength 
andsafety. Our territory is henceforth holyground. 
No hostile foot will pollute it. Jfo foreign power 
will attack us. No other war, *1 verily believe, 
will be necessary for long years to come. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, we shall have fought 
ourselves out of war. We were comparatively un- 
known. Our flag, indeed, was everywhere the 
emblem and the evidence of our commercial activ- 
ity and enterprise. But our power to defend it was 
little understood — 1 might rather say utterly disre- 
garded. But the great experiment has been made, 
and we take our acknowledged rank among the 



powerful nations of the earth. The decree has 
gone forth, and he who runs may read it. The 
entire political separation of this contineftt from 
Europe«is not a question of fact, but of time. That 
event must come, and appearances augur that it 
will come speedily. We may well leave it to its 
own fullness of time without any improper inter- 
ference on our part. 

But we are now called upon to make a pr/ictical 
application of the great principle I have,been con- 
stdering. The condition of Yucatan, and the con- 
siderations connected with it, bring this subject 
directly before us. We can enforce the doctrine; 
but we cannot enforce it without discharging the 
duties which it brings with it. And if we do not 
enforce it, we shall expose ourselves to eternal 
self-reproach and o the contumely of the world. 

I have already briefly alluded to the condition 
of Yucatan. Its civilized population is placed, not 
between the ocean and the frowning battlements 
which drive it back, and where no human being 
can live, but between the ocean and ruthless bar- 
barians, possessing as little mercy as the sea into 
which they are driving their wretched victims. It 
is one 'of those great cases in human aflfajrs which 
override all other considerations. Yucatan has a 
right to go where she can, w^ith her sovereignty ift 
her hand, and demand" protection from the Powers 
of (he earth, and offer her own allegiance in return 
for it. She has gone to England and to Spain, 
and she has come to us. She- prefers our action 
to theirs; but if she cannot get tne one, she roust 
accept the other. As to Spain, any eflective aid or 
any design of aggrandizeiment is probably equally 
ou^ of the question, and we have England alone to 
look to in the solution of the question presented to 
us. If we do not act, will she render the assist- 
ance demanded, and accept the consideration which 
may accompany it? That she may do so, without 
giving us any just cause of offence whatever, ani 
thus accomplish her mission without being involved 
in any controversy with m, is too c'ear to be called 
in question. Interest, therefore, and humanity, as 
well as the principles which from all time have 
regulated her political conduct, prompt her to ac- 
cede to the demands of theGovernmentofYucatan. 
The distinguished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Calhoun] thinks she will not; but, whether 
he comes to this conclusion from the facts in her 
past history or from the circumstances of her pre,s- 
ent position, it seems to me it is erroneous and 
unsafe. 

I shall not enter into any review of the system 
of English acquisition. 1 shall briefly allude to 
the subject, not in the spirit of censure — thouo;h, 
indeed, there'is too often reaaon enough for that 
feeling — but merely to recall the principlea of her 

Eolicy, and to judge what she will do by what she 
as done. The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Crittenden]' asks, and with some 
emphasis, what England loants of sitch tt barren 
counlry 03 Yucatan? I ask him, in return, what 
she wants of such barren rocks a9 Gibraltar, and 
St. Helena, and Aden, and all the other barreft 
rocks, and islets, and positions, which she. has 
seized and now occupies through the world.' Why, 
sir, they are towers — some of them watch-towers, 
and others towers of safety — upon that wall of 
circumvallation, thus beautifully designated the 
other day by the honorable Senator from Missis- 
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sippi, [Mr. Davis,] with which she has surrounded 
the world. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the honorable Sen- 
jitor allow me to make an inquiry? 
Mr. CASS. Certainly. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the Senator be 
pleased to tell me — for I am uninformed and igno- 
• lant upon this point — how near a man-of-war or 
seventy-four gun ship can approach the promon- 
tory of Yucatan? ' 

Mr. CASS. I intended to advert to the subject 
connected with the inquiry of the honorable Sen- 
ator in another part of my remarks; but I will now 
anticipate it. The application of steam power to 
armea vessels has introduced an improvement 
which may occasion an entire change in naval war- 
fare. It is difScnlt to foresee its consequences, of- 
the effect it may hereafter produce. One thing, 
howevei^ is certain, that armed steam vessels, of a, 
flize and draught suitable to the navigation they 
are designed to encounter, will take^ decisive part 
in navd operations. Depots for fuel become, 
therefore, of paramount necessity for commercial 
nations. Without them, their steam navigation 
will be circumscribed and inefficient. With thetn, 
to furnis'i the Supplies required to vessels as they 
call for them, the world may'be circumnavigated, 
and steam power everywhere used. Now, sir, we 
have no places of deposit anywhere but at home, 
and England has them everywhere. She has se- 
lected her positions for that purpose with that fore- 
sight which marks her character; and she Will 
keep them at all times supplied with abundance of 
necessary fuel. The advantages she will derive 
from this system of policy are sufficiently obvious; 
and we must depend upon our energy to meet them 
as wp best can when the proper time comes. Now, 
sir,' if England possesses the promontory of Yuca- 
tan and the island of Cuba, she will build steam 
vessels suitable to the harbors which may be found 
there: vessels of a light draught of water, but car- 
rying a few heavy guns, and capable of command- 
ing the outlet of the Grulf-r-floating batteries, in 
fact, almost equal in efficiency to permanent bat- 
teries, ready to be stationed in tlie narrow chan- 
nel, and completely to commandiit. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The honorable gentle- 
man has not answered my question. Again >r 
would inquire whether there is any port in Yucatan 
into which a seventy-four can enter? 

'Mr. CASS. I am aware, sir, that the water in 
the neighborhood of Yucatan is shallow, and there 
are places where large vessels cannot approach 
within some miles of the land. But.I repeat, that 
this consideration becomes comparatively unim- 
portant when we look to the nature of the vessels 
which will be employed, and upon the protection 
they will find even upon a shallow coast. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Again I ask the honor- 
able Senator, how near a seventy-four gun ship 
can approach the promontory of Yucatan? 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I cannot giv,e a 
direct and professional answer to the question of 
the honoraole Senator. Our maps of Yuc8.tan are 
imperfect; and how near qhips-of-the-ltne can ap- 
pioach its coast, I do not know. But I beg the 
Senator to recollect that no Government m its 
senses, possessing the point cf Yucatan and the 
opposite point of Cuba, would employ Heavy ships- 
«r-the-line permanently to command the channel 



between them. It would employ steam vessels of 
light draught, but of great power, which might 
find protection in the various irtlets to be found 
there. In looking at the eastern point of the prom- 
ontory of Yucatan, it will be seen that the island 
of Cosamel stretches along it fjr some miles, with 
a considerable channel between the island and the 
main, which has probably a depth of wafer lor , 
vessels of a medium buraeif, and which would 
afford them adequate protection. 

[Since this colloquy, an official copy of a recent 
British survey of the coast of the promontory has 
been received at the office of the Coast Survey, in 
this city, and Lieutenant Porter has been good 
enough to furnish me with the following memo- 
randa from it, which answer the inquiries of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and place in a stronger 
light than I had even anticipated, the value of the 
points of Yucatan and Cuba: 

« There is a fine harbor for any Bize vessels under the 
island of Muheres, the easternmost point of Yucatan ; and 
it is protected from tlie winds in every directiun." 

" Botli the harbors of Ascension and Spiritu bay are good; 
the latter capable of holding a large fleet of the heaviest kind 
of English frigates and war-steamers. These positions n>a|^ 
be made to command the ouUet of the Gulf." 

".There is good anchorage off the northeast point of the 
island of Cosamel ; Uiia island appears on incorrect charts as 
' False Cape,' but there is no such place." 

" Spiritii bay would contain a hundred ateamera of. the 
largest elass, and any number of the smaller class." 

" There is also fine anchorage at the northwest point of 
the island of Cuba for any size vessel— to 7 fathoms."] 

The territorial acquisitions which England has 
made through the'world, have been selected with 
great sagacity; some for the purposes of power and 
commerce, and others as positions where her ves- 
sels can find protection and be refitted, and where 
supplies for their necessities can always be found. 
She holds the southern points of four continents, 
and entire possession of the fifth. The whole 
commerce of the world passes before her gates. 
The Falkland Islands, near Cape Horn, give her 
the command of the passage round our hemi- 
sphere. The Cape of Good Hope gives her an 
equal control of the navigation of Southern Africa. 
Aden is the key to the Red Sea. The southern 
points of Asia, Cape Comorin, on the east side of 
the bay of Bengal, and the Malacca cape, oYi the 
west, are commanded; the former by Ceylon, and 
the latter by Singapore; and to these she has re- . 
cently added a part of Borneo and Labuati, in the 
Indian Archipelago. New Holland, in the great 
Southern Pacific Ocean, is one of her colonial de- 
pendencies, and its harbors are essential to the 
navigation of that region, Hong-Kong is her foot- 
hold upon the Chinese empire, equally available 
for the purposes of commence now, and of ambi- . 
tion hereaftet-. The rock of Gibraltar, which 
frowns over the entrance into the Mediterranean, 
is at the southern extremity of Europs, and has 
been held by her for a century and a naif, to con- 
trol its commerce, and is among the last position's 
from which she will retreat. 

So much for the . policy of England as deduced 
from her conduct. If the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina draws his conclusion that 
she will not interfere in the concerns of Yucatan 
from the circumstances of her present position, I 
think his views are quite as unsafe as if it were 
drawn from her established system of action. Cer- 
tainly there is much in her existing condition to 
excite her own solicitude, and the attention of the 



■world. The honorable Senator from Connecticut 
thinks she has reached, as he says, her culmina- 
ting point. Perhaps she has; but I shall not ven- 
tare to speak dogmatically upon that question. I 
leave to a rag^er or to a wiser man than I am, to 
pr^Mounce what ia to be her future fate. I sin- 
cerely hope that the political convulsions which 
Eieem now to be shaking the frame of the English 
Government, if not of English society, may pass 
away, leaving the principles of freedom and equal- 
ity perfectly established, and those exclusive privi- 
leges which elevate the hund.-eds and press down 
the millions forever abolished. To free England 
from many of the arbitrary tendencies which pre- 
vail there, would be to do more for human liberty 
.than alniost any other political measure now to be 
attained. She la yet the stronghold of many prin- 
ciples, at war with human happiness; and ii she 
surrendered to the advancing spirit of the age, the 
example would exert a most salutary effect upon 
Uie other nations of Europe; But however this 
m&y be, sir, England is not to be annihilated, nor 
her spirit, nor intelligence, nor energy destroyed." 
She will have a government, b,e it monarchical or 
republican ; and she is not going suddenly to change 
the identity of her character — an identity which 
belongs as much to nations as \o individuals — to 
relinquish all her projects of aggrandizement, and 
to abandon, without effort, the high position shn 
holds in the world. Why, sir, republics are as 
je^ous of their rights, and as firm In their deter- 
mination to defend them, as the proudest mon- 
archies. Every schoolboy can tell us of the bright 
days of Greece and Rome, when power was exer- 
cised by all, and when all were equally interested 
in the glory and prosperity of their common coun- 
try. And we see the prevalence of the same spirit 
sn modern times, when Venice, and Genoa, and 
Holland, almost governed in succession the com- 
merce of the world, and when the French Repub- 
lic marched over Europe, prostrating the ensigns 
of royalty in its victorious career. The nations of 
the old hemisphere will come out of their intern^' 
struggles fitted, I trust, to enjoy free institution.s, 
and prepared to maintain them, and determined to 
be rivrfls henceforth — not in war, but in intelli- 
gence, in industry, and ih productiveness. • 

In recalling the history of English territorial ac- 
quisition, I do not recollect, one in the lon^ list- 
except, perhaps, Scotland, which was joined to 
her, or rather which she joined by succession— 
which was not made by the sword. And is it 
probable she would reject one, if peacefully and 
voluntariFy oflTered to her? When did she put 
aside, even with the affectation of coyness, the 
crown of territorial aggrandizement? When did 
she say JV*a/o epUebpari, wilh the mitre within her 
reach? And think .you, sir, that she will com- 
nience her career of moderation, when the func- 
tions of conqueror and protector can be united 
without guilt and without reproach— when she con 
gratify at once her ambition and her philanthropy 
' — ana when the sanrje act will elevate her charac- 
ter aai extend her dominion ? To believe all this, 
ia to reject the lessons of experience and the mo- 
tives of human conduct, whether personal or na- 
tional. History, we are told , is philosophy teaching 
by exanriple. If the examples of aggrandisement 
in the hintory of England, furnished by her con- 
duct under ever^varylng circumstances, and too 



often with an utter disregard of the dictates of jus- 
tice and the opinion of the world, do not teach us 
the philosophy of her past action, and the probabil- 
ity of her future, we may as well close the records 
of human experience, and abandon events to the 
doctrine of chances, seeking neither to control nor 
direct them. I thinkj sir, we might have safely 
arrived at the conclusion, even prior to this debate, 
that Yucatan would not apply to England for aa- 
sistance in vain, unless there were controlling cir- 
cumstances to forbid her interference. But, as if 
to rebuke us for any doubt upon the subject, since 
this discussion commenced, it has been ascertained 
that at least four companies of British troops have 
marched into the Yucatan territory from Balize. 
This is the act of the colonial authority; and the 
movement itself is not sufficient to excite any ap- 
prehensions as to ulterior designs. But it is one 
of the signs of the times, arid shows pretty clearly 
that the colonial government expected su^ort at 
hpme. Whatn-tne several West Iridia govern- 
ments may do, is not known. If they follow the 
same course, a formidable force may be collected 
in Yucatan. Now, I do not undertake to say what 
the-English Government will do. under existing 
circumstances. Much may depend upon considera- 
tions, both external and internal, not to be appre- 
ciated here. The honorable Senator from (jon* 
necticut asks if we could complain, should Eng- 
land grant the assistance which we refuse? Cer- 
tainly not, sir;and it is this very view of the matter 
which excites my sclicimde. I have no belie? 
that England, at this moment, when the waters 
around her are all troubled , would take possession 
of Yucatan by force. But, invited there by the 
Yucatese people, under a pressing emergency, she 
has a right to go there — and to remain there, too, 
if she will — as a proper consideration for her ser- 
vices. 

I now come, Mr. President, to other, and per- 
haps graver considerations, directly or indirectly 
involved in thiaquestion. TheGulfofMexicoisthe 
reservoir of the great river of the North Anierican 
continent, whose importance it is as difficult to real- 
ize, as it is the v£riue of the country which must 
seek an outlet to the ocean through its waters, 
That country is nearly equal to all Europe in ex- 
tent, embracing twenty-five degrees of latitude and 
thirty-five of longitude upon the great circles of 
the globe. This vast basin ex pends from the sum- 
mit of the Alleghany to the suunmit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and its population now equals eight 
millions. The man yet lives who was hving when 
almost the first tree fell before the woodman's 
stroke in this great domain, and the man is now 
living wtto will live to see it contain one hundred 
roilh'ons of people. Already the hardy western 
pioneer has crossed the barrier of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the forest is giving way before human 
industry upon the very shores that look out upon 
China and Japan. The Mississippi is the great 
artery of this region; which, drawing its supplies 
from the fountains of the north, pours them into 
the ocean under a tropical sun, and drziins, in its 
own course, and in the course of its mighty tribu- 
taries — tributaries in name, but equals ana rivals 
in fact — the most magnificent empire which God, 
in his providence, has ever given to man to reclaim 
and enjoy. I have myself descended that great 
stream two thousard miles ia a birch canoe, admi- 
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ring the country through which it passes in a state 
of nature, and lost in the contemplation of what 
that, country is to be when subdued by human in- 
dustry. The statistics of such a region in years to 
come is a subject too vast for calculation. Its ex- 
tent, fertility, salubrity, means of internal naviga- 
tion, and the character of the people who will in- 
habit it, baffle all efforts to estimate its productive- 
ness, the tribute which its industry will pay to the 
wants of the world, and the supplies which the 
comfort and habits of its people may require. 

During the palmy days of Napoleon, it is said, 
that one of his projects was to convert the Med- 
iterranean into a French lake. England has nearly 
done what defied the-power and ambition of the 
great conqueror. She has almost converted it into 
an English lake in time of war. Gibraltar com- 
mands its entrance, Malta the channle betweeti 
Sicily and Africa, and the Ionian Islands the waters 
^ of the Levant. There were good reasons for be- 
lieving, a sKbrt time since, that England was seeking 
to obtain a cession of the island of Crete, the an- 
cient kingdom of Minos, which would give her 
the port of Canea, that I found one of the most 
magnificent harbors in the world, equally capacious 
and secure. If England, in the pursuit of the same 
system, should acquire similar commanding posi- 
tions on the Gulf of Mexico, that ^eat reservoir 
would become a mare ci<iitsum,>and no keel would. 

Slough it, nor canvass whiten it in time of war, 
ut by her permiosioJi. Now, sir, looking to the 
extent of our coast in that direction — to the produc-. 
'tions which must" pass there to seek a market — to 
the nature of our population — and to the effect upon 
all these, wlvich a permanent naval superiority 
would produce — where is the American who is not 
prepared to adopt any measures to avert such a 
calamitous state of things? Who can fail to see 
the nature of the predatory warfare which Eng- 
land would carry on, in all times of hostilities, 
from her various positions, which would encircle 
the Gulf, from the Bahamais to Cuba and tfl Yu- 
catan ? and who also can fail to see that even in 
time of peace, her many harbors would become 
places of refuge for a certain class of our popula- 
tion, and that perpetual collisions would occur, 
involving the peace of the two countries? 

The Gulf of Mexico, sir, must be practically an 
American lake for the great purpose of security— 
not to exclude other nations from its enjoyment, 
but to prevent any dominant Power, with foreign 
01' remote interests, from controlling its, navigation. 
It becomes us, to look our difficulties in the face. 
Nothing is gained by blinking a great question. 
Prudent statesmen should survey itj and, as far as 
may be, provide for it. We have, indeed, no 
Mount Carmel, like that of Judea, nor prophet to 
ascend it and to warn us against a coming storm. 
But the home of every citizen is a Mount Carmel 
for us, 'v(hence he can survey the approaching 
cloud, even when no bigger than a man^^s hand, 
\vhich threatens t> overspread the political atmo- 
sphere, and to burst in danger upon his country. It 
should be a cardinal principle in our policy, never 
to be lost sight ofj that the command of the Gulf 
of Mexico must never pass into foreign hands. Its 
great geographical features indicate at once our 
safety and our danger. From the southern- point 
of Florida to Yucatan, the chord of the arc does 
not probably exceed two hundred and fidy miles — 



a shorter distance than that from Yucatan to Vera 
Cruz. From the southern poiijt of Florida to Cuba, 
it is not more than forty miles; and from the west- 
ern extremity of Cuba to the peninsula of Yucatan, 
it is not more than sixty miles. These two outlets 
—the latter into the Caribbean sea, and the former 
into the Atlantic Ocean— do not, therefore, exceed 
one hundred miles in their united width, and to- 
gether make the exit and entrance of the Gulf. 
Opposite-the mouth of the Mississippi, is the noble 
harbor of Havana, almost within sight of which 
the whole commerce of the Gulf passes. Eng- 
land has already got die Bahama Islands, with the 
port of Nassau, and other positions. So long as 
Cuba and Yucatan are heltf by their present pos- 
sessors, neither we nor the commercial woMd have 
anything to fear from English projects, whatever 
they may be. But let tlieir dominion be transferrad 
to England, and where are we? The mouth of 
our great river might at any time be hermetically 
sealed, and the most disastrous injuries infiicted 
upon us. One important step in the command of 
the outlet of the Gulf of Mexico she has already 
taken by the possession of 'the Bahamas. If she 
gets peaceable possession of Yucatan, by our re- 
missness, she will have taken the second. Cuba 
may be the last. I will ask the distingu:ahed Sen- 
tor from South Carolina if he would advocate the 
interference of this country by force, if England 
were attempting by force to take possession of Yu- 
catan ? And if he would — as I believe he wotild — 
how can he consent to permit her to do peacefully 
what we may peacefully prevent? I have already, 
sir, alluded to the effects which steam navigation 
is to produce upon the commercial and military 
marine of the world; and the various harbors and 
inlets of these possessions would be rendezvous 
whence armed steam-vessels would issue to prey 
upon our commerce, to close the great channels of 
communication, or to carry on marauding expedi- 
tions against our coast. England has recently 
extended her possessions south of Belize by the 
acquisition of Indian territory. The honorable 
Senator from New York [Mr. Dix] brought this 
subject before us some time since, and exposed 
the details of her tortuous policy. The Mosquito 
king, as he is.called — the chief of a tribe of Indians 
occupying a portion of the coast — some how or 
other passed under English pupilage. It is said 
that he made the Q,ueen his residuary legatee, and 
thus the country and its inheibitants have gone to 
increase the dominion of England. A cheap mode, 
this, of acquisition — much more economical than 
Indian councils, Indian presents, and Indian annu- 
ities. 

Mr. President, many of the great principles of 
national action depend on existing circumstances. 
There are few mere questions of abstract right in 
the intercourse of nauons. Peaceable acquisitions- 
of territory, or acquisitions in a just war, can give 
no offence unless to nations whose safety they en- 
danger. Where this is the case, they may be pro- 
tested against, or resisted, if necessary. It is a 
question which each nation tnust judge for itself, 
and upon its own responsibility, but one which it 
ought to judge fairly. Much- of the public law of 
the worH is founded upon this principle of; safety, 
and the elementary works abound with its illustra- 
tions. Traces of it are to be found in all the ques- 
tions about the balance of power in Europe; in th^ 
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disputes concerning Malta, and Algiers, and Bel- 
gium, and many other subjectswhich have engaged 
the attention of Governments and forthed the labors 
of diplomatists. Its perversion has, no doubt, led 
-to abuses, as has the perversion of many other prin- 
ciples; but its foundation rests in the nature of 
thinga. Self-defence is as incident to communities 
as to individuals, and a provident forecast requires 
U3 to watch any dangerous projects of domination, 
and to provide foe them as we can. I repeat, that 
a nation under these circumstancep must judge for 
itself. Proximity of situation, the nature of the 
intercourse resultmg from it, commanding positions 
to do injury, and other considerations, are all ele- 
ments to be taken into v|,ew. In my opinion, we 
owe it to oui-selves to avow distinctly to the world, 
that the attempt to procure the transfer of Cuba 
fro>n Spain to any other nation, whether peaceably 
or forcibly, would he resisted by the whole<power 
of this'country. TootheVs, it may be a question 
of territorial a^randizement, or of mercantile cu- 
pidity; but to us, it is a question' of necessity, I 
had almost said, of political life ordeath. It would 
become the gate to close the great river of our coun- 
try. The waters of that river j thereafter as here- 
tofore, would reach the Gulf, but its commerce 
would never reach the ocean. The distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky says, that while we re- 
proach the ambition of EHgland, we go on acqui- 
ring, and asks where we shall stop. I do not know 
where Ve shall stop. That decree is probably not 
yet written. But we seek no acquisition which 
can injure England, and we desire, in turn, that 
she should seek none which will injure us. 

The principles involved in this system of policy 
have already been asserted and acted upon by the 
United States. They will be found in the pro- 
ceedings respecting Florida, in the acts of Con- 
gress of 15th January, 1811, of March 3, 1811, 
and of February 3, 1813. It was then declared 
that the influence which the destiny of territory adjoin- 
ing the United States viay have upo7i their security, 
tranquillity, and commerce, is a just motive for inter- 
i ference; " and that the United States cannot see any 
part of the territory pass into the hands of any for- 
eign Power; and that a due regard to their own 
safety compels them to provide, under certain con- 
tingencies, for the temporary occupation of the said 
country." 

I understand from one of our associates in this 
body, who is n..'t likely to be deceived, that either 
in the biography of Mr. Jeflerson, or in his cor- 
respondence, similf.r viewe are expressed by him 
respecting the condition and importance of Cuba, 
ana the interest v/hich the United States have in 
its ultimate fdte. 1 1'.ave not had time to ascertain 
the fact by reference lo the works referred to. If 
it is (50, it is but one proof the more of the sagacity 
■ of that great patriot and statesman, and of the de- 
cision of character which marked hiscourselhrough > 
Iif^\ I have run my eye, however, over his cor-' 
respondence on the subject of Florida, and I find 
the true doctrine enunciated and defended there, as 
distinctly as it is asserted in the acts of Congress I 
have quoted, and which received the sanction of 
his friend and successor, Mr. Madison. 

I trust that the intrigues of no nation will ever 
compel US to take forcible possession of Cuba. 
But it seems to me that the more the subject is ex- 
£mined, buth here and in Spain, the more obvious 



it will be, that it is in the interest of both countries 
that the island should be ceded to us for a reason- 
able consideration. But the details of such a ques- 
tion are better fitted for diplomatic arrangement 
than for legislative discussion. I shall, therefore, 
not enter into them here, contenting myself with 
expressing the hope that the whole subject will not 
fail to engage the attention of every existing admin- 
istration till a successful result is obtained. Such 
negotiations are delayed or hastened by the condi- 
tion of things in Europe, and by events, which, 
though they cannot be foreseen, yet exert a deci- 
sive influence when they occur. And our Execu- • 
tive should be ready to give to these a proper direc- 
tion. , 

Unfortunately for the stability of the Spanish 
monarchy, for almost a century and a' half— since 
the death, indeed, of the last king of the house of 
Austria — Spain has been convulsed by questions 
of succession and by family difficulties, which have 
exhausted her power and almost rujned her pros- 
perity. The vast empire acquired by the romantic 
but barbarous exploits of Cortez and Pizarro a,nd 
Almagro, has fallen to pieces, and but a fragment • 
of it remains— a sad memorial, as it were, of depart- 
ed greatness. The jewels in her crown have been 
reft from it, and it has lost all its splendor. Look- , 
ing at the present condition of Spain, there is no 
reason to hope that the difficulties immediately be- 
fore her. are less grave than those she has passed 
through! Internal tranquillity seems yet far off, 
and external circumstances are equally unfavor- 
able. The disposition of the few 'colonial depend- 
encies she yet retains will copie up for discussion 
every time she is involved in a domestic or a for- 
eign war. The fate of the island of Cuba will be 
thus uncertain, to its own injury and to our danger. 

Doubts have been expressed here as to the de- 
signs of England upon Cuba. Well, sir, we have 
no direct evidence upon that subject, nor can we 
expect to have it. England is wary in her nego- 
tiations; and they have often become known but ^ 
by their consummation. But rumors— those pre- , 
cursors of coming diplomatic events — have prevail- 
ed for many years that she entertained this design, 
and they have been firmly believed both in Europe 
and in. this country. It has been repeatedly .said 
that she had demanded the island, either in abso- 
lute conveyance, or as a mortgage for the payment 
of the debts due to her people; and also to satisfy 
the ^r.laims she herself had for expenditures made 
on account of Spain in her great struggle with 
Napoleon. These rumors have been credUed by 
01 r own Government; and, in 1840, during Mr. 
Vtn Buren's administration, Mr. Forsyth, who 
th'M^presided o»'er the Department of State, so hon- 
orably for himself, and so usefully for his country, 
cai'ea the whole subject to the attention of our. 
dipJnmatic a^ent at Madrid. He stated the con- 
viction that these efforts had more than once been 
made: and then bringing to the notice of our charge 
the great importance of Cuba to the United States, 
and to their indisposition to see it transferred to 
any other Power, he directed him to make proper 
representations to the court of Madrid upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mv. WESTCOTT here asked leave to interrupt 
Mr. GASs, and went on to make some remarks 
respecting a letter written by Mr. Calhoun, when 
Secretary of State, to Ttlr. King, then the Ameri- 
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can minister in Paris, which contained some allu- 
sion to slavery. Mr. W. also took the opportu- 
nity to express the opinion that England meaitatca 
the acquisition oi' Cuba and Yucatan,.and among 
other reasons, in order to assail the dom^estic insti- 
tutions of the South. 

Mr. CALHOUN defended his letter, and said 
that he might add, with an honest pride, that it had 
contributed to produce a change of sentiment in 
England, which had diminished her attachment to 
. abolition to such an extent that she is now attempt- 
ing to resuscitate a trade very much like the slave 
trade, with a view to the restoration of the pros- 
perity of her West India colonies. 

Mr. CASS continued. More recently, sir — ^in- 
deed, during the present session of Congress— a 
discussion arose in the British House of Com- 
mons, conHrming all the rumors to which liiave 
alluded, and which ipay w^ll excite our apprehen- 
sions, and call upon us for decisive action. On 
I the 4th of February last Lord George Bentinck, 
one of the principal statesmen of England, and the 
. leader of the Tory party in the House of Com- 
mons, in a discussion on the slave trade, said: 

He had read In the Times an extract from a 
' United States paper, in which it was stated that 
' if the United States did not possess herself of* 

• Cuba, Great Britain would; and that England 
' had a greater claim by one hundred fold to Cuba 

• than the United States had to Mexico, because a 

• sum of ^45,000,000 was due to British subjects, 
' and Cuba was hypothecated for the debt, &c. 
' He.would therefore say at once, let them take pos- 
' session of Cuba, and settle the question altogether; 
' let them distrain upon it for the just debt due — 
' and too long in vain — from the Spanish Govern- 

• ment." He added: " They would put an end to 

• the slave trade if they could emancipate the slaves 

• of Cuba." Credat Judaris Jlppella. Let him who 
v/ill, believe that any motive of philanthropy enters 

. into this system of policy.' The cloven foot peeps 
out below, where the speaker says, "Then de- 

• pend upon it, whfen Great Britain possessed the 

• Havana, as once she did in 1762, when she held 

• it for about a year, and then exchanged it for the 
' Floridas, and when she could ciit the trade 
'of America in twojIio more boasts would be 
'heard of what the Unked States could do," &c, 
These are plain thoughts, sir, and plainly spoken, 
and spoken by a high man in a high place. 

Mr. CALHOUN. .The design was disavowed 
by the British minister. 

Mr. CASS. I do not find it so, sir. What the 
British minister said was anything but a disa- 
' vowal. Here it is — alf he said upon this sub- 
ject. The speaker is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the organ of the British cabinet upon 
subjects of commerce: "Neither did he propose to 
' follow his noble friend through his arguments in 
' support of the proposition that we should fore- 

• close upon Cuba, and take possession of that de- 

• pendency as a lien for the benefit of the Spanish 
•bondholders." 

Mr. CALHOUN. There is somewhere a more 
direct disavowal. 

Mr. CASS. I cannot find it, sir, and I think 
the Senator from South Carolina is in error. But 
it matters little whether it is so or not. Formal 
disavowals cost but little, and prove nothing. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Lord George Bentinck is not 



a member of the British Cabinet, nor is he at the 
head of the Tory party. 

, Mr. CASS. 1 know he is not in the Cabinet, 
sir; but he certainly leads the Tory interest in the 
House of Commons, and speaks tne sentiments of 
a large portion of the English politicians. My 
object is to show that the, acquisition of Cuba is 
one of the objects of British policy. And I cer- 
tainly do show it, when I show that the project is 
distinctly avowed and recommended by a leading 
member of the House of Commons, exerting a 
powerful influence over one of the two great par- 
ties into which the country is divided, arS who,,in 
the mutation of English politics, may be Prime 
Minister to-morrow. 

I do not know, sir, that any one proposes, under 
existing circumstances, to send forces to Yucatan 
with any design of holding permanent possession of 
the country. The President in his message openly 
disclaims any such view, and our proceedinss here 
are based upon the same determination. We go 
there to aid the Yucatecos in this their day of ex- 
tremity; not only in obedience to the dictates of 
humanity, but as a great measure of public policy, 
to preven,t that region from falling into other hands. 
Our duty fulfilled, tranquillity restored, and the 
Government of the country placed in the exercise 
of its legitimate functions, we shall have discharged 
our trust, and can then retire with safety and with 
honor. 

A great deal has been said here, sir, respecting 
the connection between Yucatan and Mexico, ana 
of the difficultin which this connection places in 
the way of our action. I am not going to enter 
into the casuistry of politics upon this subject. It 
is no place for subtle distinctions— into the " soph- 
isms and abstruse speculations" (to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Sierra) by tohichequily and justice are 
mystified. The political Bonds which have hereto- 
fore united those two countres, always sat loosely 
upon hbth; and he who forms his judgment of 
their connection by the principles of our own Con- 
federation, will sacrifice truth to a false analogy. 
Yucatan was a sovereign Sta.e. It joined the 
Mexican confederacy, and became one of its mem- 
ber^ upon the terms prescribed in the act of unioti. 
How often those terms have been violated, and 
that union virtually dissolved, I do not stop to in- 
quire. One-tenth part of the abuses perpetrated 
in the name of t\\e Mexican Government, if perpe- 
trated here, would long ago haye ren^ this league 
asundar, and, would have reduced it to its original 
elements. The State of Yucatan is now overrun 
bye. domestic enemy. Protection is due to her 
from the Mexican confederation. It is one of the 
very cases for which she yielded up her sover- 
eignty, and almost the principal one where the aid 
of the General Government can be needed. But 
that protection is not granted. Perhaps it cannot 
be; and perhaps it would not be, if it could. Be* 
this as it may, the result to Yucatan io the same. 
She bartered her allegiance for protection. They 
must go together; and this principle is now" every- 
where acknowledged. The rights of the Mexican 
confederation are (if I may so speak) artificial, and 
the confederation itself destructible. But the rights 
of the States are permanent, and their sovereignties 
indestructible. Their governments are responsi- 
ble for the safety and happiness of their people, 
and they must control tne measures which are 



necessary to secure them. In this case, the Govern- 
ment of Yucatan is endeavoring to fulfill its duty; 
and as they have a righUo go anywhere for aid, 
* Bo.anyonehasai-ighttoald them, unless prevented 
by paramount considerations. If we were at peace 
Mfitfi Mexico, as England and Spain are, we should 
have the same right which they have to render 
this assistance. The very extremity of the case 
-creates its own principles. Does the existing war 
with Mexico limit our ris-hts or control our duties 
' in this respect? Certainly not, while the war is 
going on; for'during that time we can carr^ on' 
our oper?vtions wherever we please, and for what 
purpose we please, throughout the whole Mexican 
confederacy. But it has been objected, during the 
course of this discussion, by the Senator from Del- 
{(ware, [Mr. Clayton,] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Crittenden,] .and the Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. Johnson,] that the existing war 
with Mexico interposes insuperable obstacles to 
our action, I think this opmion is founded in 
error,'which a little reflection will remove. The 
object of an armistice is to keep two military par- 
ties within given positiona, and to prohibit any 
operations or increase of force during its contin- 
uance — generally to give time for negotiating a 
peace. But the very basis of such an arrangement 
IS, that no change take place within thelimitaof 
one party, which would render the situation of the. 
other at the close of the armistice, should war be 
resumed, worse that at the commencement. They 
merely rest upon their arms till again called into 
action. * ^- 

Novfy sir, tliis fundamental prirTOple is violated 
in the case of Yucatan; and whether, from the 
want^of inclination, or the want of power in the 
Mexican Government to prevent it, is equally in- 
different to us in the exercise of our rights. A war 
is raging within the Mexican line of the armistice, 
if Yucatan is a part of Mexico; and if it is not, this 
question is at an end; and this war may change the 
entire condition of that country, which to-morrow, 
by the termination of the armistice, we have a right 
to occupy. An enemy is advancing there, who is 
seizing the cities and towns, and, may hold the 
fortifications, and whom; if let alone, we may find 
it difficult to dislodge. The authority of the power 
making the armistice is practically disavowed; and 
a party has come forward, who neither claims its 
rights nor acknowledges its obligutions. Why, 
sir, if a French army were in Germany, and re- 
strained in iti operations by a temporary armistice, 
does any one suppose it would remain inactive, 
and suffer some other Power to interpose and take 
possession of the very State against which it was 
engaged in hostilities? If the Indians should ap- 
proach San I^uiSf as they are now approaching 
Merida, must we remain inactive in the neighbor- 
hood, and see it taken or destroyed, and our means 
of further prosecuting the war vigorously thus es- 
sentially impaired ? No, sir, an armistice brings 
duties as well as rights with it; and among these 
duties, the most important is to preserve the rela- 
tive condition of the parties unchanged. 

It has been also said, sir, that as a peace with 
Mexico would interfere with our action in this 
case, and might complicate our relations with that 
country, and eis peace may speedily come, we ought 
not, thereibre, to interpose under existitig circum- 
Btances. 



I am not at all satisfied, sir, with this view of 
the case; because — 

1. We do not propose to go to Yucatan for the 
purpose of conquest, but of protection; not to assail 
the Mexican Government, but to discharge its 
duties. Our action will be independent of the con- 
dition of peace or war, and consistent with the most 
amicable relations between us and Mexico. Our 
duties, therefore, will not cease the instant a peace 
is formed, but must continue till the Yucatese 
people are placed in gafety. As soon as Mexico 
will put herself between them and their danger, 
with efHcicnt means for action, we shall retire, and 
leave the governments to discharge their own 
duties. 

2, We could not retire before, because we should 
find ourselves in conflict with independent sav- 
ages-rindependent for the time being — and should 
have a right to finish it, or to see that it would be 
finished, and not precipitately'to flee from it, leav- 
ing our object unaccomplished. 

A good deal has been said here, sir, respecting 
the condition of the inhabitants of Yucatan, both 
civilized and savagd. Our information upon the 
subject is not so precise as we could desire; still 
the great features of the two races, both natural 
and political, are sufficiently obvious.. The white 
race has been assailed by the colored race, and the 
war, whatever may be the causes of its origin, has 
become a war of extermination. All the accounts 
from our own oflicers, as well asfrom other sources, 
public and private, speak of the assailing party as 
we should speak, under similar circumstances, of 
our Indians; and Commander Bigelow calls them 
" ruthless Indians." I have conversed with two 
intelligent oflicers, who are now here — Lieutenant 
Porter of the navy, and Lieutenant Slack of the 
maripe corps — both of whom have been among 
these people, and both of whom represent them as 
inferior to our Indians, as well iii intellect as in 
physical conformation. Certainly the description 
of them given by the honorable Senator from Con- 
necticut, the result of his inquiries, agrees in its 
essential points with the characteristics of the red 
man of our own forest. That honorable Senator, 
however, spoke of them in connection' with the 
workmen of Paris, whom he called the blouses, 
from the frocks which they wear, resembling the 
hunting-shirts of our western pioneers, and the 
frocks of the English ploughmen. But the Senator, 
if he meant to intimate, as I thought he did, that 
there were any points of reseniblance betiveen the 
French republicans and the Mexican Indians, ex- 
cept those common to . the family of man, knew 
little of the former, and elevated the latter much 
higher in the scale of humanity than they now are, 
or, I am afraid, ever will be. I will not take upon 
myself the defence of the Parisian people. They 
do not need it; and their noble conduct during the 
recent convulsions in France is sufl^cient to redeem 
them from any aspersion. . 

[The extracts which follow were not read in the 
Senate, but they are inserted here in order that the 
true condition of things in Yucatan may be under- 
stood. They are taken from documents then just 
laid upon the table, but which have since been 
printed.] 

I understand there is but one exception in the 
correspondence ofour officers with the Government, 
from tlie general opinioa of the low condition of 
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of "Lieutenant Hernden, a highly respectable 
young officer, who dates his report on the ]6th 
March, 1848, after a very brief service on the sta- 
tion. He derived his information at Sisal, where 
Barbachano is more popular than Mendez. In 
transmitting his report, Commodore Perry, In his 
letter of the 15th March, does not express any con- 
currence in Lieutenant Herriden's speculations," 
Lieutenant Hernden was led to suppose that the 
Indians were induced to rise in consequence of 
some difficulties growing out of the removal of 
Barbachano from tl\e government of Yucatan, and 
the substitution of Mendez in hisplace; that prom- 
ises were made to them by the partisans of the lat- 
ter, which were finally violated; and that some 
outrages were committed upon them, and some of 
them killed in the collection of a tax. All this, if 
so, would seem utterly insufficient to account for 
this great outbreak, and for lh6 shocking cruelties 
which attend it. But there is reason to doubt the 
correctness of Lieutenant Hernden 's information 
on this subject, as it is not corroborated by other 
accounts, and as he is obviously in error in some 
important particulars. He supposes " that the 
whole matter is a party quarrel,'' in which, how- 
ever, he thinks those Who originated it may be 
utterly overwhelmed by the elements they have 
put in agitation. He obviously underrates the 
danger of the v-ountry, and says that the people 

• of Merida, Sisal, and its neighborhood, entertain 
' much less fear of the Indians and their hostilities 

• than those of Campeachy," &c. 

'He says also, that a gentleman of intelligence, 
'whom he encountered at Siisal, spoke with great 

• confidence of the ability of the whites to resist 
' the Indians, and semed very confident and much 

• at his ease. ' 

"In further confirmation of my opinion," he 
adds, " that ^his is not a war of class, another 
'gentleman of the country, of good standing, Don 
' Simeon Peon', who is the owner of several haci- 

• endas in the interior, stated that the Indians in 

• his employment had asked for arms, for the piir- 

• pose of defending his property." Lieutenant 
Hernden, it appears, ^as m Sisal but about a day; 
a time entirely too short to ascertain the true con-, 
dition of the country. Subsequent accounts prove 
that his opinion respecting the progress of the 
Indians' is entirely erroneous. Barbachano has 
taken the pla^e of Mendez, but this political change 
has Ibeen followed by no favorable change in the 
war. The conrespondencewith Commodore Perry 
comes down to the 15th of April; and between that 
day and Lieutenant Hernden 's speculations, affairs 
had grown worse and worse. 

The consul at Campeachy says, on the 22d of 
March, " that the Indians are gaining strength 
every day." 

Lieutenant Mason, under the same date, says, 
" the Indians arc gradually and successfully taking 

the country. They are now about a hundred 
' miles from Merida, m Targe force. Merida, Sisal, 
♦and Campeachy will finally be taken." 

Commander Bigelow, on the 25th Marrh, re- 
ports that " things are daily geiling tcorse in Yuca- 
tan." 

Lieutenant Mason on the 7th of April reports: 
"In my conversation with the ex-Governor Men- 
' dez, of Yucatan, he informs me that it is impos- 

• eible for the whites to resist the Indians, who are 



« destroying every town, village, &(5., killing men, 
' women, and chddren. The Indians no\y niustcr 
' about sixty .thousand, and are divided into four 
' columnn." 

The same officer reports oft the ^8th of March, 
" My opinion, from information that I cati collect, 

* is, that unless Yucatan can get troops, &c., from 
' some foreign Power, she is lost, and that witliin 
' a few months." 

Lieutenant Glasson, in a letter dated April 2, 
says: «' That at Selam, about 120 miles to the east- 
« ward of Campeachy, he boarded a small vessel 

* crowded with jpersona flying to the island of Cos- 
'amel, where there was an English settlement,* 

* for an asylum." Lieutenant ulasson landed at 
the town of Selam, and found there a large num- 
ber of persbns from the city of Valladblid, who had 
fled at the capture of it by the Indians. He con- 
veyed 121 of them in his yesael to Campeachy. 
He also reports- thfit the Indians were within 
' seven or eight leagues of Selam, and that they de- 
' stray eve^-y habilalion, and piU to death all lohom 

* they meet. The accounts of those whom I brought 

* here give a most heart-rending description of ihe 
' unfortunate condition of the country. Some- 
' thing must be done, either by us or some other 
' Power, or the whole country must fall into the 
' hands of the-Indians." Commodore Perry, on 
the 13th of March, in urging the necessity of as- 
sistance, says that the whites have lost all hope of 
checking the advance of the Indians; and that the 
sCatements set forth in the papers ti-ansmitted by 
■him are not in the least exaggerated; and that 
unless 'assistance is received, the whole country 
will be laid waste, and the numerous towns and 
villages of the interior destroyed. The Commo- 
dore also says, in a letter of the 15th of April, that 
« the Indians. were still gaining ground; and the 

* whites, without attempting the least defence, con- 

* tinued to fly towards the coast." And the very 
latest news from Yucatan, given us through the 
means of the public journals, fully confirms all 
these statements and anticipations. " At the last 
' account, (says the most recent arrival,) the In- 

dians were within one day's march of Campeachy, 
< in vast numbers, and with no abatement of their 
' design of a general massacre of their opponents. 
' Their war-cry was ' Death to both black and 
' white — man, woman, and child— all save the red 

* man. ' They claim to be 250,000 6^fong, and say 
' the country rightfully belongs to them, and they 
' will possess it, and insure possession by the mas- 
« sacre of all their opponents. " 

These descript'ons, sir, are terribly graphic; and 
they make known to us as weli the awful condition 
of the country as the characteristic features of the 
race which, is producing it. It is very probable, 
sir, thtil these Indians may have beerl oppressed. 
Such, indeed, is, perhaps,, the inevitable conse- 
quence o{ the effect of power exercised by a civil- 
ized caste over,a savage one. We read this truth 
in our own history, and we feel it in our own days. 
We are not guiltless with respect to the Indiana, 
who have fled for generations, and are still fleeing, 
before our advancjp» settlements, and to whom 
there seems no rest but the gia"«. And the re- 
proach made by the honorable Senritor from Ken- 

* This fact is new here ; an actual psrmanent British es»- 
tablishme'it on the coast of Yucatan, near the point, mi 
capable of comiuauding tlic outlets of ibe Gulf. 



the Yucatese Indian*. That exception is the case 
tucky against' the Spanish race in Yucatan, that 
they have not improved the condition of the In- 
dians, is as applicable to us as to tl^em. Our 
attempts at civilization have been almost utter fail- 
ures. Whether these failures have originated in 
the, inherent difficulties of the subject or in inju- 
. dicious efforts, it would be difficult to decide with 
certainty. There are great obstacles to improve- 
ment in the fixed habit^ of the Indians. Tfiey 
change almost as little as the nonmdic Arabs; who 
are essentially now what they; wefe in the days of 
Abraham. There are but two occupations becora- , 
ing an adult male Indian, and these are fighting 
# and 4)unting. He may go to war to acquire glory, 
and he tnay go to the cliase to procure meat and 
furs. But he must not work; if he does, he is 
dishonored^ and all the labor is thus thrown upon 
the women, whose condition is equally harsh and 
servile. This was oiriginally a fundamental pro- 
vision of Indian society, and it was too agreeable 
t9 the stronger party to be easily surrendered. It 
has certainly given way very much to circum- 
iBtauces, but ijj^still exerts a powerful influence 
upon the aboriginal race. But, whatever may have 
been the condition of the Yucatese Indians, wnether 
attached, to the haciendas as peons, or roaming 
through the forest, there can be no Justification for 
their present, conduct. 

It is said, indeed, that they have a ri^ht to vote; 
and having been admitted to the enjoyment of 
political privileges, the war they are waging is a 
' civil war looking to a change of govf.rnment by a 
' revolution: The' constitution of Yucatan may 
have said they are fit to, vote, while their o\vn 
moral constitution may say they are not fit for it. 
A false philanthropy may have given them the 
political qualifications of citizens, while wholly 
' destitute of the necessary iptellectual qualifications. 
Their present conduct shows that they are utterly 
unprepared to exercise political power— as much 
80 as our Indians, whose conojuct .they closely 
imitate in this war of extermination. The Yuca- 
tese Government, in this extension of the right of 
suffrage, have, made an unhappy experiment, as 
they now find to their<cost. ouch high privileges 
are not to be tampered with. Here, thanks to our 
condition, the very broadest exercise of political 
■ rights is extended to all, for all may safely exer- 
cise them. Long habit and education have quali- 
fied our citizens to participate in all tVe powers of 
government, and thi:. "j ;;titution is i.. very corner- 
stone of our whole political fabric. This war in 
Yucatan is a war of races, not of patties— -for phys- 
ical existence, at least on one side, not for politi- 
cal power. The advancing savages, it appears, 
have elected a chief, as their .ancestors probably 
did in remoLte times, and as many of our tribes do 
at the present day. Their cruelty stamps them 
with the true character of savages, and this con- 
sideration is enough to demand our intA'position, 
v/ithout adverting to any other. Certainly, we are 
accustomed to associate a*good deal of cruelty with 
civil wars, and especially with Spanish civil wars. 
But these contests do not sweep before them entire 
races, and utterly destroy whole countries; and, 
"when fought for political rights, they cease' imme- 
diately or gradually, with the attainment of their 
objects. But no such spectacle as this has been 
Been in the world since the catastrophe on St. Do- 



mingo, which seems to have been the exact proto- 
type of the events! now goin» on in Yucatan. The 
white race is totally subdued, broken in spirit, and 
fleeing before their pursuers; still no mercy is 
shown, and the object is obviously extermination, 
and not political power. 

In this'state of^ things, we are urged to stop; to 
get information, as though we did not know all we 
could know, so far as the claims of humanity are 
concerned, and to examine and discuss all the 
casuistry of politics before we place ourselves be- 
tween the barbarians and their victims. We might ' 
as well stop to investigate the cause of a destruc- 
tive fire before we Consented to aid in putting it 
out. And while we talk, other Powers may dis- ' 
charge the claims -of humanity, and take posses- 
sion of the country they protect. . 

]We must recollect tnat it is the actual recog- 
nized Government of Yucatan which calls on the 
world for assistance, not to guard jts power, but 
to secure the existence of its people. Let us dis- 
charge the conjoined duties of humanity and policy, 
and le^ive the internal questions betv/een the two 
races to be adjusted after the one is saved froni the 
vengeance of the other. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations alluded to the reports which 
have reached us, that the Yucatese Indians have 
been furnished by the British agents at Belize with 
the arms which have enabled them to carry on this 
merciless warfare. The fact is distinctly intimated 
by Mr. Sierra, the commissioner of Yucatan; and, 
I understartd, reported, if not credited, by some of 
our officers. It has been called in question here, 
and principally, I believe, from its very atrocity. 
The nonorable chairman stated that the guns had 
the EJnglish Tower mark, and had, therefore, been 
manufactured for the Government; and he drew 
the conclusion — logically enough,.! thought — that 
this circumstance ^rnished presumptive evidence 
of their distribution by British authorized -^ents. 
The honorable Senator from Mississippi, however, 
[Mr. Davis ,] supposed that these guns might have 
been sold by the British Government at home, in 
consequence of their having been made before 
some of the recent improvements in fire-arms, and ■ 
that they had thus found their way to the traders, 
and from them, in the usual course of traffic, to the 
Indians. This may be so, sir; for a sinjilar dis- 
position is som.etimes made of arms become anti- 
quated. But I am not aware that this has recently 
taken place; and I had supposed the old stock on 
hand had long since been exhausted. I am not 
well enough acquainted with the habits of these 
Indians, to tell you what kind of arms they use; * 
but they must be very diffe' ent in their habits from 
our Indians, if they prefer English muskets for 
hunting. And if they do not, I do not understand 
how these muskets could become articles of traffic 
at Belize, or why the traders should be furnished 
with supplies of them. I have, however, sir, seen 
such things in my time; and as they have occurred 
elsewhere, they may have occurred in Yucatan. I 
am not about to prefer a bill of indictment against 
England, aa the honorablt Senator from Connecti- 
cut thinks some of us are too prone to do. But I 
am not disposed to reject* the lessons of history, 
because the truths it teaches may be harsh and un- 
acceptable. I know that arms have been furnished 
to Indians within the United States by the agents 



of the British Government, and by the directions 
of that Governmemt; and I may thence draw tlie 
legitimate conclusion , that such an act is within its 
code, of poli:ical ethics, and may be done when 
called for by political considerations. The meas- 
ures to which I refer, took place yrhen the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cal- 
houn] presided over the Department of War, and 
connected his name so permanently and so bril- 
liantly with the history of its administration. He 
came to it, sir, '(when it was languid, exhausted by 
the exertions of a terrible war, and when it was 
comparatively without order or energy; and he left 
it in a high state of organisation, prompt in its ad- 
ministration, economical in its expenditures, and 
with a pervading spirit controlling alf its branches. 
1 can wish his successors no rhore fortunate termi- 
nation of their labors, than that they should retire 
from them with a reputation^ equal to his. Reports 
of the distribution of arms by the British authori- 
ties to tlie Indians in the United States were re- 
peatedly made to him, and the matter became the 
subject of formal diplomatic representations to the 
British Government. I think the Senator from 
South Carolina must have a general recollection of 
die affair. (Here Mr. Caluouk gave a sign of 
assent.) 

For many years the various Indian tribes, as far 
as the Mississippi, and sojne of them west of that 
river, were annually invited to Fort Maiden, at the 
mouth of the Detroit river, where large supplies 
of arms, of ammunition, and clothing, and of other 
articles of taste or comfort, agreeably to their hab- 
■ its, were distributed to them. I opeak of years of 
peace. If I went back to years of war, I could tell 
another tale — a tale of human flesh — of American 
flesh — sold in the market like butchers' meat in 
the shambles. But I forbear. When, however, 
peace returned, and found large bodies of warlike 
savages filling that portion of our country, it fopnd 
J also that their attachments to England were kept 
alive by the subsidies give;i to them. Our whole 
frontier was held in a state of greater or less alarm, 
and all the outbreaks which took place among: 
them could be traced to the ascendency acquired 
over them by this system, and to the purposes to, 
which it was directed. ThiRy came to the great . 
English storehouse as regularly as the ox that 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master's crib; 
and t hey were fed from that crib, and many a deed 
of destruction was the consequence. After some 
years, however, and owing probably tO' the remon- 
strances of our Government, the depot was changed, 
and was established at Drummond's Island, in 
Lake Huron, then almost without the sphete of 
our observation. When, however, the Indians 
receded, and Drummond's Island passed undierour 
jurisdiction, another change was made; and per- 
haps more changes since that time, for, owing to 
other occupations, I have lost sight of the subject 
for some years. I suppose, however, that much 
is not done now, as from the increase of our pow- 
er, and the annihilation of the power of the Indians 
upon that frontier, England could hardly count 
upon their services during war, and would there- 
fore feel little disposition to subsidize them during 
peace. So much for philanthropy. 

I prefer sir, the bill r^orted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to the 
amendments proposed. I do so because, among 



other reasons, I like to call things by their true 
names. The bill expresses clbarly the objects we 
have in view, and the motives which influence us. 
And our operations under it may be continued till 
the conflict is terminated, or tillahe Mexican Gov* 
ernraent can interpose with suflicient vigor for the 
protection of the Yucatese people. And a peace .« 
with Mexico would not thus compel us to retire 
befoce the Indians at the very moment the exi- 
gency might be the most urgent. 

Some objection has been made to the provision 
for the armed occupation of the country. I dp not 
object, sir, either to the expression or to the powet. 
If we go to Yucatan at all, we must go there not as 
subordinate allies, but with a right to control and 
direct all the operations we may deem necessary. 
Assuredly we could not think of placing our om- 
ccKfl under the authority of the Yucatese Govern- 
n^nt, timid and incompetent as that Government . 
has shown itself. And it ought to be distinctly - 
understood, that wherever our forces move in Yuca- 
tan, during this period of convulsion, they move 
witli a right to take any positions they may deem 
expedient, and to carry on all the operations which 
cikCumstances may require. I- have not had an 
opportunity carefully to examine the amendments, 
having only heard them read, but they seem to in- 
dicate our {)roper course of action less satisfactory 
than the original bill itself. 

Mr. President, great interests are committed to 
our keeping, We are.not, we .cdnnoi be isolated. 
The eldest of the independent States upon this con- 
tinent — and, I may say, "without the charge of na- 
tional partiality, the most advanced in civilization 
and improvement — our course and our example 
must exert a decisive influence for evil or for good, 
upon its future destiny. The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut alluded to an incident gratifying 
in itselfi and illustrative of the progress of sound 
political opinions. He referred to a journal of 
Merida, the cE^ilal of Yucatan, which contained 
an article speculating upon the probability of our 
consenting to the annexation of that country, and 
warmly advocating the measure. This is a tribute 
rarely paid to the institutions of other nations, and 
as little as any other to theGovernmant of England. 
Something has been said, and harshly said, of an 
emergency in this case, and something more of a 
crisis — Di war, and of its cost and consequences. 
Well, sir, there are cases of emergency, boln in the 
lives of communities and of individuals, which de- 
mand speedy and decisive action, and this is one 
of them— ^cases when promptness is wisdom, and 
when timid counsels are ^ure to bring dishonor, if 
not disaster. As to a crisis, the word has become so 
familiar to my ears, and tlie idea to my mind, that 
both have long since lost all their terrors. I have » 
been upon the stage of action almost half a century, 
and during the fifty years which composed it we 
have had a crisis at least fifty times; some graver 
and some lighter, but each grave enough, in the 
opinion of the prophets of political evil, to destroy 
our Constitution, and with it the last hopes of lib- 
erty. But we have gone on increasing in numbers 
and improvement, and in all the elements of 

Eower and prosp*ity, with an 'accelerated pace 
efore unknown in the history of the world. 
And at no period of our progfess had we more 
reason to humble ourselves in thankfulness to 
Providence tlian at this very moment, when 



many of the powerful governments of the world 
ave falliiig around us; when society seema else- 
wh«r& almost in a state of dissolution; while our 
institutions are not only unns^ailed, but, to all 
human appea'mnCe, beyond the reach -of assault; 
while our Government is growing stronger in the 
affections of the people, aa time and experience 
multiply the proofs that it is best' adapted to Our 
condition, and that it brings with it as great a 
measure of political happiness as is probably com- 
patible with human society. I concur fully in the 
opinion so well expressed by the Senator ftom 
'Connecticut, and iirst advanced by Mr. Jefferson, 
that it is the strongest Government upon the .face 
6f the earth; the strongest for the purpoi^es of 
good, and the weakest for the purposes of evil, 
because controlled by an intelligent people who 
watch and restrain it. This characteristic I have 
heard well illustrated by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Ailen,] in a manner peculiarly 
his own. Our Government, like the pyramid 
which stands upon its base, has a broad founda- 
tion, which cannot be shaken; while many another 
Government in the world stands upon its apex, 
and is liable to be overthrown by the slightest 
shock assailing it. Our Constitution is almost the 
only one where a revolution is impossible; be- 
cause, if I may so say, it has nothing to revolve to. 
Fundamental alterations belong here to the ordi- 
nary power of the people, and may be made by 



their will as readily as the slightest changes in our 
policy or legislation. I have yet to see the finjt 
man in this broad land who |)rofesses a desire to 
exchange this Qovernment for another; and in the 
wholje range of human experience, where can as 
much be elsewhere said with truth? 

The slate of the Old Worl^'vN '11116 it is in . singu- 
lar contrast with our own, cxci!3S the liveliest sen- 
sibility here. Its throes and convulsions," to 
use thd forcible expression of Sir. Jefferson, are 
portentous of radical changes. The arrival df 
every steam-packet is w etched with anxiety, and 
its earliest news is sent instantaneously by the tele- 
gi-aph, almost to the verge oi our Republic. And 
after all the gloomy Vaticinations of the Engiiah 
Government, and country, and press, respecting 
the duration of our institutions, and the opinion, 
so often expressed, and I may say the hones' so 
long entertained by many, that they, woula soon 
pass away, and give place to a monarcjjical gov- 
ernment, we exhibit to the world the unexampled, 
and I may sny the sublime, spectacle of a people, 
looking across the ocean to Europe, watching the 
progress of the striking and stirring events which 
threaten to overturn all its established powers, and 
whicii may terminate in new combinations of 
soqiety; while their own sociat and political sys- 
tems were never moi;e prosperous in themselves, 
nor ever dearer to the great people who protect 
them, and in turn are protected by them. 



